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we may define a poem by reference to the poet's 'experience',
to a qualified reader's 'experience', to an 'ideal reader's5
'experience', or to our own 'experience'. Mr. Richards, however,
refuses to choose any one of them. "We must be more ingenious.
We cannot take any single experience as the poem; we must have
a class of more or less similar experiences instead. Let us mean
by Westminster Bridge not the actual experience which led
Wordsworth on a certain morning about a century ago to write
what he did, but the class composed of all actual experiences,
occasioned by the words, which do notsuffer within certain limits
from that experience" (p. 226). This is,incidentally, an astonish-
ing instance of definition-making, for the poet's 'experience',
by virtue of which it is to be decided whether or not other
'experiences' are to be included in the class of 'experiences'
which is the poem, is unfortunately not known. (Mr. Richards
has immediately before refused to define the poem as the poet's
experience 'since nobody but the artist has that experience'.)
But our concern is with the definition of a poem as an
'experience'. And on this definition we are given further
enlightenment.
The process in the course of which a mental event may
occur, a process apparently beginning in a stimulus and ending
in an act, is what we have called an impulse' (pp. 86-7). An
impulse then is the entire process which includes stimulus,
mental state and action; it is, that is to say, the causation of
a mental event, along with the quality and consequences of
that event. (It is particularly to be noted that Mr. Richards
likes the 'causal' statement of the occurrence of mental
experiences.) And 'sensation, imagery, feeling, emotion,
together with pleasure, unpleasure, and pain are names
for the conscious characteristics of impulses'. In any given
situation, of course, there is no such thing as a single
impulse. Moreover, 'a stimulus must not be conceived as an
alien intruder which thrusts itself upon us, and, after worming
a devious way through our organism, as through a piece of
cheese, emerges at the other end as an act'. The organism